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much of the modern theory is based. Other
comets of importance are Lexell's comet,
which 17as seen in 1770, but never reap-
peared; Biela's comet (1772, 1805, 1826,
1845), which later broke into two parts
and then disappeared; and Encke's comet
(1786). The last returns at irregular in-
tervals of about three years. The most
remarkable and brilliant of all was Donates
comet, which appeared in 1858. This will
probably return in about the thirty-eighth
century. In 1843 a very remarkable comet
appeared, passing so near the sun that it
probably went through the outer vapor of
that body. In 1880 a similar comet ap-
peared, apparently in the same orbit, and
again in 1882, a third, to all appearances
exactly similar to the two preceding. These
are the first cases on record where several
comets have been found in the same orbit,
following' one another in close succession.

COMIC OPERA, a form of operatic enter-
tainment in which the subject matter is
farcical and the music bright and melodious.
The true comic opera, represented by the
series produced by Gilbert and Sullivan, is
a burlesque on the more serious form of
opera. Among comic operas of genuine
merit are The Mikado, H. M. S. Pinafore and
Pirates of Penzance, by Gilbert and Sullivan;
Rob Eoy and Robin Hood, by Reginald De
Koven; and Babes in Toyland and Mile.
Modiste, composed by Victor Herbert.

A modern and very popular variant of the
real comic opera is the so-called musical
comedy, in which a feeble story serves as a
basis upon which to build a spectacular
entertainment of music and buffoonery. Ex-
pensive costumes, gorgeous scenery and
"catchy" music are considered essential to
the success of these entertainments. Oc-
casionally a musical comedy of superior
merit is produced, such as The Merry Widow,
The Chocolate Soldier and Sari. The dis-
tinction between a high-class musical comedy
and comic opera is, however, not always easy
to make. The French term opera comique
is applied to a dramatic composition which
It set to music, but contains spoken dialogue
and is often of a serious character. To this
class belong Beethoven's Fidelio and Weber's
Der Freischiitz.

COMITIA, ~ko mish'i ah, the name given in
ancient Rome to the meetings of the people
in which state questions were voted upon.
The Gomitia Curiata was the oldest of the

comitiae and was made up of patricians only.
For centuries, until the time when the ple-
beians grew strong in their demands for
equal rights, the Comitia Curiata had the
highest power in the state. Its importance
grew less, however, as the Comitia Centuri-
ata became more prominent. This second as-
sembly admitted the entire free population
of Rome, and the vote was taken by units
containing one hundred or more persons, and
called centuries. The third assembly, the
Comitia Tributa, was an assembly of the
tribes and was probably made up entirely of
plebeians.

COMMAND'ER, a naval officer whose
rank is below that of captain and corre-
sponding to that of lieutenant-colonel in the
army. The salary of a commander is $3,500
to $4,500 per year, according to length of
service. This officer is placed in command
of war vessels of small tonnage, but usually
not of cruiser rank. See NAVY.

COMMENCEMENT, kom mens'ment, in
colleges and universities of the United States,
the day upon which degrees are conferred
upon graduating students, upon candidates
for postgraduate degrees, and upon recipi-
ents of honorary degrees. The term is com-
monly used to designate the exercises mark-
ing the close of secondary and elementary
schools, but this use of the term is not strict-
ly justified.

COMMERCE, kom'murs, the exchange of
products, and specially, an exchange trans-
acted between people remote from each
other. The desire to secure trade in neigh-
boring countries and indeed in distant lands
beyond the seas has developed bitter rivalries
among the nations and has been the most
important cause of many of the world's great
wars.

The first means of commerce was barter,
the different producers meeting in person
and exchanging their goods. With develop-
ment of civilization and industry, exchanges
became so common and complex that some
men devoted themselves entirely to conduct-
ing exchanges. Thus arose the class known
as merchants. During the Middle Ages these
merchants began to congregate at certain
times and places for the more economical ex-
change of their wares; so markets and fairs
came into vogue. Eventually, these mar-
ket places grew in importance and size un-
til whole towns were given over to this trade
and were licensed by the king. With the